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Expressing satisfaction over the prospects of reunion of the Presbyterian Churches, US and USA, 
the Special Lay Committee, a group of leading men of the USA church, recently declared: 


Laymen Have a Large Place 


Ww: DO NOT ACCEPT the idea that the Presbyterian 
Church, or any church into which we may merge, 
should diminish the place of the laymen. If there is 

one characteristic of the Calvinistic form of government, it 

is the parity of the clergy and laity. We are all members of 
the priesthood of believers. We should be deeply troubled, 
if into our church would creep any suggestion of a hierarchi- 
cal system of ecclesiastical authority. It is therefore a happy 
omen that the next step towards union will be with the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, which accords laymen exact- 


ly the same position of equality which our form of church 


government prescribes. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Protest From Japan on Policy Discussions 





Should Await Survey Report? 
To the Editors: 


As the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
to survey and report on conditions in our 
Japan field we would protest 
against your editorial of December 30, 
1946. Our reason is that it prejudices 
the issue without waiting for our report. 

The Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions considered it advisable to get 
a report about each of its mission fields 
in the Far East before deciding on the 
policy to be followed in reopening its 
work in the respective fields, and accord- 
ingly sent a survey committee to each 
field. Furthermore, in Japan our Mission 
with the backing of the executive com- 
mittee and the General Assembly had fol- 
lowed at some cost a policy in regard to 
Shinto that was considerably different 
from that of the other major’ boards. 
This meant that the question of our fu- 
ture policy factors not under 
special consideration by other boards and 
their representatives 

This situation was not unknown to you, 
but without waiting for our report to the 
executive committee you have said in ef- 
fect to the Southern Presbyterian Church 
that any reports that may be made by 
its missionary representatives in Japan 
are of no consequence, and regardless of 
what issues may prove to be involved 
we are to unite with the other major 
denominations in maintaining the Kyodan, 
also that whatever the majority has 
agreed upon is therefore necessarily the 


committee appointed by the 


mission 


contained 


right course, . 

J. A. McALPINE, 

W. A. McILWAINE, 
Japan Mission Survey Committee. 

Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan. 


eEDITORS’ NOTE—If the writers of 
this letter mean that there should be no 
discussion of our missionary policy in 
Japan until they have submitted their re- 
port, we cannot sgree that this would be 
for the best interests of the church. We 
do not underestimate the im 
the mission undertaken by 
Ilwaine and MeAlpine and shall give due 
consideration to their recommendations. 
We believe however that the question as 
to whether our church should support the 
United Church in Japan—the Kyodan—or 
seek to detach a Southern Presbyterian 
segment ‘therefrom is a vital and a press- 
ing one which should be considered by 
the church as a whole in the light of all 
available information, and that it is the 
function of an alert church paver to see 
to it that information is supplied as it 
becomes available, with appropriate edi- 
torial interpretation... The fact that the 
major mission boards and other commit- 
tees of investigation, including the six 
representatives sent out by the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 
are agreed that it is unwise to reopen 
independent denominational work in 
Japan, and that the denominations should 
unite in support of the Kyodan, and the 
reasons given in support of this policy, 
eannot be overlooked by any Southern 
Presbyterian who is interested in the 
spread of Christianity in Japan. 


ortance of 
Messrs. Me- 





@e EDITORY NOTE—Mr, McAlpine 
also feels that a statement should not 
have been omitted from his account pub- 
lished here February 17 with regard to 


THE 
Va.. under the act of 
East Franklin Street, 


March 3, 1879. 


the leformed 


Church in Japan: “They 
withdrew from the Kyodan in protest 
over the practices and compromises made 
Kyodan leadership during war- 
This might be more accurately 
put: “They withdrew in protest over what 
they charged to be .” or “what were 
to them, compromises, etc.” 


by the 
time.” 


Kind Words From Iowa 
To the Editors: 


Thank you for the March 24 issue of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. While 
visiting at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., it came to my attention. Such far- 
sighted editing and stalwart journalism 
will do much to awaken and strengthen 
our church. 

Please send THE OUTLOOK to our li- 
brary. 

Cc. VIN WHITE, Dean. 
Seminary, 
Dubuque, 


The Theological 
University of 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Off for Alaska 
To the Editors: 


Please’ change our address from Madill, 
Okla., to Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, 
Alaska. 

And let us express our gratitude to the 
Southern Church for the opportunities for 
preparation and service granted us. We 
now find our place of service in the bounds 
of the USA branch of Presbyterianism, but 
we do not wish to remain in it long: we 
trust that before our first five years there 
have passed, the two larger branches at 
least, will have become a new, single 
Branch in the Vine. 

‘Before leaving Madill, the First Baptist 
Church there (Bert I. Cherry, pastor) gave 
a Speed-o-Print duplicator to aid in the 
work at Petersburg—Southern Baptists 
aiding Northern Presbyterian missions! 
And Presbyterians still bicker across the 
Mason-Dixon eye-beam—where is. our 
shame? Where our blushing souls?! May 
God give us the grace to remove our 
colored glasses and replace the animal 
instinct of self-preservation with that of 
the propagation of the Good News of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 


RAYMOND B. SPIVEY. 
Petersburg, Alaska. 





Southwestern’s President answers the question— 


How Would Reunion 


Affect the Colleges? 





Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 


March 26, 1947 
The Reverend Leslie H. Patterson, 
79 Rosalind Avenue, South Roanoke, 
lioanoke, Virginia. 


Dear Mr. Patterson: 

Your letter of March 24 has just reached 
me, and [I am glad that you are taking 
seriously your appointment as a commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly. The 
questions you ask about how the proposed 
plan of merger with the U. S. A. Assembly 
would affect Southwestern at Memphis are 
matters of considerable moment in which 
many people will probably be interested. 
It might be well, in view of this fact, 
to give some publicity to the questions 
you ask and to the replies which I am 
herewith making. 

When I was Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1941, | attended in my offi- 
cial capacity one of the meetings of the 
joint committees of the two churches at 
Which plans were discussed. However, 
that is the only time [ have had any first 
hand contact with regard to this entire 
matter of the union of the two churches. 
| have a copy of the plan providing for 
the reunion, a little booklet published in 
May, 1943, printed for the use of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. There may have 
been some changes suggested since that 
time, but on the basis of this booklet I 
would say that, if the union were con- 
summated, there would be no Change at 
all in the ownership and control of South- 
western at Memphis. 

On page 12 of the little booklet referred 
to above, it is stated that institutions of 
learning shall remain in charge of and 
be controlled by the boards of trustees 
now in charge of such institutions, en- 
dowment and property, or by their succes- 
sors similarly appointed or elected. South- 
western at Memphis is owned and con- 
trolled by the four Synods of Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The 
institution is chartered by the State of 
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Tennessee, and the charter embodies the 
Plan of Union which was adopted by the 
cooperating synods in 1873. ‘ 

In our setup:the General Assembly does 
not own or control Southwestern at Mem- 
phis. The charter is very definite about 
the ownership and control of Southwest- 
ern at Memphis by the four cooperating 
synods, and specific provision is made for 
the election of the members of its board 
of directors. 

To your question, “Will the percentage 
of gifts coming to you from the synods 
be altered in any way by the merger?”, 
my reply is that I would certainly hope 
so, since during the past years the sup- 
port of Southwestern at Memphis by the 
cooperating synods has been wholly in- 
adequate. I should think that the same 
synods would have the authority to make 
their budgets in the future, and I sin- 
cerely hope that, whether the merger is 
or is not effected, those synods will awake 
to the necessity for giving a more gen- 
erous support to their colleges. The wel- 
fare and the very existence of the church 
in this section are vitally bound up with 
the support of Southwestern at 
Memphis, . . . the institution in this re- 
gion to which we can look hopefully for 
the development of the official leadership 
of our church. 

I do not know, but I would suppose, if 
the merger were effected, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the united church would 
have the same sort of supervisory rela- 
tionship to its church colleges as our Gen- 
eral Assembly now has. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

CHARLES E. DIEHL, 

President. 

Since the questions you raise are 
of church-wide interest, I am sending @ 
copy of my letter to THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK. Of course, 1 am_ not 
sending a copy of your letter to me, and 
would not do so without permis- 
sion.—C. E. D. 





P. S. 
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Taft Heads Group 
To Seek Religious 
Content in Education 


Federal Council Committee to 
Confer With Other Faiths 


Following the recent meeting of the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches, a committee was 
set to work to confer with Roman 
Catholic and Jewish leaders on the pos- 
sibility of joint action to increase the 
religious content of public education. 
Charles P. Taft, the council’s president, 
is chairman of the committee. Other 
actions of the executive committee in- 
clude: 


—Formation of a Department of the 
Church and Economic Life as recently 
recommended at the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence. This will be composed mostly of 
laymen. (According to the statement of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers carried on page six, this step will 
no doubt be widely applauded.) The 
department will include the present In- 
dustrial Relations Division and will be 
composed mostly of laymen who are 
prominent in agriculture, business, 
labor, and consumer movements. 

—Endorsement of international con- 
ferences scheduled at Geneva in April to 
work out reciprocal trade agreements 
and review plans for an international 
trade organization, declaring that ‘‘the 
world’s need for a prosperous exchange 
of goods and for the democracy and 
peace which that can further is too 
great for such efforts to be placed in 
jeopardy.”’ 

—Urged increased status for chap- 
lains in the Veterans’ Administration. 


Montreat College, by New Charter 
Is Taken Out of Church’s Control 


Self-Perpetuating Board Given Full Authority over Institution 


By Terms of North Carolina Document Issued on March Tenth 


On March 10, 1947, the Secretary of State of North Carolina issued to 
Montreat College a new charter under which all corporate powers are vested 


in a boara of trustees of 24 members. 


Under the provisions of this charter, 


request for which, it is understood, was approved unanimously by the members 
of the college board of trustees and by the directors of the Mountain Retreat 





Presbyterian Men Asking for 
‘‘Free Rein and an Open Road”’ 


Presbyterian men of the USA church 
are taking definite steps to expand their 
work throughout the nation, according 
to plans recently announced, A National 
Council of Presbyterian Men will be 
formed, if the General Assembly ap- 
proves, to carry out the church’s pro- 
gram. 

The council will accept as its program 
the plans for action of the church, as 
expressed by the General Assembly 
through the boards and agencies of the 
church and will cooperate in carrying 
out the programs adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

A Special Lay Committee, in making 
the announcement, affirmed ‘‘its deep ap- 
preciation of the unswerving loyalty and 
devotion of Presbyterian men to their 
church,”’ and said that in such a stra- 
tegic hour, ‘‘the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, by reason of its size, wealth and 
its unique relationship with 13,000,000 
Presbyterians in Europe, its vast work 
in the foreign field, and its readiness to 
cooperate with all other Christian 
bodies, has a special responsibility.” For 
the men of the church, ‘‘now rising to 
the great tasks ahead,” it asked “free 
rein and an open road.” 





A recent issue of the Houston Post 
carried a sketch of the work being 
done by Mrs. C. S. Harrington, of 
Houston’s First church, now chairman 
of the Assembly’s Committee on 
Woman’s Work. Mrs. Harriugton is 
quoted as saying, “I am grateful for 
the privilege of serving the Presby- 
terian women in this endeavor. . 

I do not see why a woman’s church 
work cannot be the most delightful 
activity outside of her home life.” 








That’s the Spirit! 


One of the church’s missionaries 
recently wrote the Nashville office: 
“T am so thankful for our Father’s 
loving kindness through my 77 years 
of happy mission life. Thus I am re- 
turning my January, 1947, check to 
you, Mr. Hearn, for our self-denial 
for foreign missions, wishing it could 
be more. Hope all that is asked for 
at this time will be received, and 
our Lord’s richest blessings shall 
crown all your efforts.” 








Association, members of the college 
board will be chosen or elected by the 
trustees themselves. This provision, it 
is pointed out, takes the college com- 
pletely out from under control of the 
Presbyterian Church as such. 

Under terms of this new charter, all 
24 members of the board of trustees 
must be members of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, or some other Presbyterian 
Church. The president of the college is 
ex officio a corporate trustee. All cor- 
porate powers are vested in this board. 

Of the 24 trustees, more than half, 
or 13, are known as corporate trus- 
tees and are chosen by the _ trustees 
themselves as vacancies occur in the 
board. Three trustees are known as 
Association trustees, nominated by 
trustees of stock of the Mountain Re- 
treat Association. Seven are known as 
synodical trustees and are nominated, 
one each, by the Synods of North Caro- 
lina, Appalachia, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama and Virginia. One 
trustee, known as alumnae trustee, is 
nominated by the college alumnae as- 
sociation. Election of these trustees so 
nominated, it is presumed, will be by 
the college board of trustees as vacan- 
cies orcur. The charter provides that 
if any trustee so nominated, is not 
elected, the nominating body can make 
another nomination. The term of 
office of all trustees is four years, but 
to begin with, they are divided into four 
classes. 


Dr. Anderson’s Statement 


In seeking to give the trustees of the 
college and its administration an oppor- 
tunity to explain this far-reaching step, 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK sent 
the following telegram to Dr. R. C. An- 
derson, the president of the college, and, 
so far as the catalog reveals, also head 
of the board of trustees: IN REPORT- 
ING NEW MONTREAT COLLEGE 
CHARTER THIS WEEK, WOULD AP- 
PRECIATE YOUR STATEMENT EX- 


PLAINING REASONS FOR SAME AND 
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IMPLICATIONS OF CONTROL UNDER 
NEW TYPE BOARD. WHY WAS 
CHANGE MADE AT THIS TIME? 
WHAT WILL IT MEAN TO THE COL- 
LEGE, TO THE CHURCH? 

On the second day after the telegram 
was sent, Dr. Anderson replied: DO 
NO UNDERSTAND YOUR TELEGRAM, 
whereupon he was called by telephone 
by a representative of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK and asked the fol- 
lowing questions: 


QUESTION: Why was the new char- 
ter for Montreat College secured? DR. 
ANDERSON: Because of the change 
from a junior to a senior college and 
other reasons. 

Q@: Why was the change in the con- 
trol of the college made? DR. A: I’m 
not ready to go into that right now. If 
I were you [I wouldn’t say much about it 
one way or another. 

Q: How are the trustees of the col- 
lege to be elected under the provisions 
of the new charter? DR. A: By the 
board itself. 

Q: Did the Mountain Retreat Associa- 
tion directors have to approve this step 
before it was taken? DR. A: Yes. 
Q: By unanimous vote? DR. A: Yes. 
Q: How many were present at the meet- 
ing? DR. A: All but one, I think, but 
I would have to see the minutes of the 
meeting to be sure. 

Q: Did the college trustees give 
unanimous approval of the change? 
DR. A: Yes. Both boards approved 
unanimously. 

Q: What relation will the college 
have to the directors of the Mountain 
Retreat Association (the Assembly’s 
governing body) under the new charter? 
DR. A: Not any. 

Q: All corporate powers are vested in 
the college board of trustees under the 








ANSLEY C. MOORE 
TO LEAVE SOUTHERN CHURCH— 
Members of the Government Street 
church, Mobile, Ala., heard recently the 


decision of their pastor, Ansley C. 
Moore, to accept the call to the Sixth 
United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., effective June 1. One of the as- 
sociate editors of this paper, Dr. Moore, 
who has been in Moblile for five years, 
will go to a church of some 1,200 mem- 
bers which has been served for the last 
39 years by Dr. A. R. Robinson, who 
died recently at the age of 78. 
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new charter. Is that correct? DR. A: 
Yes. This is the same arrangement they 
have at Agnes Scott and Mary Baldwin. 

q: Why was this action taken just at 
this time? DR. A: The real cause was 
the change in the president and because 
of financial conditions. [I am retiring, 
you know. 

@: But why would those considera- 
tions call for a change of control of the 
college? DR. A: Well there were other 
reasons for that. A statement will be 
made to the church about it all and 
when it is everybody will be very much 
pleased about it. 

Q: Why will the church be glad of 
this change? DR. A: It makes the col- 
lege much more secure. 

Q: In what way is it more secure? 
DR. A: By providing a more adequate 
endowment under this arrangement than 
would have been possible under the 
other, 

Q: What buildings and other property 
on the Montreat grounds belong to the 
college? DR. A: Gaither Hall, which 
was a gift of Mrs. Anderson; College 
Hall; the Infirmary buildings and 2d- 
jacent property belong to the college or 
will; the Montreat camp; and other 
property now held individually will 
come to the college. 

@: Under this new charter the con- 
trol of the college could pass out of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, could it 
not? DR. A: No, it could not. (An 
earlier question, above, had gained the 
information that the Assembly’s repre- 
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sentatives no longer have any control 
over the college.) . 

Q: Why not? DR. A: 
trustees are Presbyterians. 

Q: But not necessarily Southern Pres- 
byterians. The charter says, ‘‘“members 
of the Presbyterian Church, US, or some 
other Presbyterian Church.” DR. A: 
Yes. That is in case there is no South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

Q: You wouldn’t like to give the 
other reasons for this change in control? 
DR. A: No, I’m not ready to give the 
reasons now. [I think that when they 
are set forth they will commend them- 
selves most heartily to the church. 

Editorial, page 8. 


Dr. Campbell Dies in Asheville 


Robert Fishburne Campbell, 88, for- 
mer moderator of the Presbyterian, US, 
yeneral Assembly, and pastor of the 
First church, Asheville, N. C., from 1892 
to 1937, died in Asheville, April 3, after 
a week’s illness. 

Dr. Campbell was a native of Lexing- 
ton, Va., a graduate of Washington and 
Lee University and of Union Seminary. 
For a long time he was a member of the 
seminary board of trustees and in 1930 
delivered the Sprunt Lectures. Dr. 
Campbell was also on the Montreat ex- 
ecutive committees, 


Because the 





The French Political Picture 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





Paris—The difficult position in which 
France finds herself is in a sense indica- 
tive of the whole European situation. 

During the days of the French re- 
sistance we heard a great deal of the re- 
birth of France through suffering. Now 
one is almost 
forced to the cyni- 
cal conclusion that 
the rebirth consists 
of nothing more 
than the reduction 
of a dozen parlia- 
mentary parties to 
three; but the three 
can no more estab- 
lish a parliamentary 
government than 





Dr. Niebuhr 


could the dozen. 

France is being run today by a gov- 
ernment in which the socialists, despite 
their growing weakness, control the key 
positions and hold the Communist and 
the Catholic parties in balance. 

The Socialists are given these posi- 
tions because there would be an uprising 
if the Communists, who control 27% 
of the votes, would seek to govern. And 
there would be a general strike of the 
Communist-controlled unions if the 
Catholic MRP party sought to govern. 
This is a very parlous parliamentary 
situation in which there is little hope 
of stability. 

The three French parties are an exact 
symbol of the spiritual plight of West- 
ern Europe. The 27% of Communists 
represent the conflict between Russia 
and the West in the very heart of the 
western world. The inability of the So- 


cialists and the Catholics to make com- 
mon cause represents an additional con- 
flict among the proponents of western 
democracy. 

The Socialists are genuine democrats 
who abhor totalitarianism. And many 
Catholics, notably Foreign Minister 
Bidault, have an economic program 
which includes socialization of large 
scale industry. But the two parties 
cannot agree on cultural and educational 
questions. 

The Socialists are secularists, after 
the manner of continental Marxism; 
and the Catholics demand privileges 
of religious instruction in public schools 
which no one in America would think 
of granting. This is a conflict, there- 
fore, which the Anglo-Saxon world has 
been spared. That is one reason why 
both Britain and America have a social 
health which the continent lacks. 

The conflict means that the spiritual 
and the social impulses of western de- 
mocracy stand in contradiction to each 
other, rather than offering each other 
mutual support. The mutual support 
in the Anglo-Saxon world is not ideal; 
but it is still adequate. In continental 
Europe it is not adequate. 

The Italian situation is very similar 
to the one in France. It is difficult to 
foretell the future, but it is not diffi- 
cult to predict that under present con- 
ditions, democracy will have no stable 
spiritual basis for a long time, no mat- 
ter what the economic conditions may 
be. 

(Copyright, 1947, by Religious News 
Service) 
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Hungry People Without Homes 


By PALMER STEELE* 
Il. WHAT THE CHURCHES HAVE DONE 


preparing to meet different situations of relief and 

rehabilitation long before fighting ceased in Europe. 
In March, 1942, the Delaware Conference, in a powerful 
plea, called upon the churches to make preparation for 
the tasks of rehabilitation at the end of the war. 

Many agencies not connected with the church played im- 
portant roles in avoiding starvation in Europe. The United 
States government, in direct dealings with other peoples, 
saved many lives. The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration saved many from starvation in Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Poland, and Western Russia. American 
Military Government assisted in occupied countries. The 
Red Cross did its usual good work. It goes without saying 
that Christian people were vitally interested in, and sup- 
ported, these efforts. However, they lie outside the area 
under discussion in this article. 

Church World Service is one of the great agencies of 
Christian relief and rehabilitation. It is an interdenomi- 
national agency representing the combined action of the 
people of the Protestant churches of the United States to 
alleviate the human misery of those all over the world 
who suffer from hunger and cold as well as from spiritual 
depression and isolation. Americans have responded gen- 
erously to the appeal for funds for the relief of destitution 
in Europe. In an editorial on January 1, 1947, The Chris- 
tian Century said: ‘‘Church World Service planned 
to spend $15,000,000 for relief during the last seven months 
of 1946.’’ Church World Service has a budget goal of 
$1,000,000 a month this year. 


M ve WISE by past experiences, the church began 


From Nine Processing Centers 

In addition to money, Church World Service collects other 
articles for those in need throughout the world. Clothing, 
bedding, shoes, milk, vitamins, babies’ and children’s kits, 
cereals, and medical supplies have been contributed by mil- 
lions of church members and distributed through church 
groups in twenty-eight overseas countries. These are sent 
to the nine Church World Service Centers, where they are 
processed, packed, and shipped. We are assured that these 
gifts get to those for whom they are intended. The charge 
has been made that supplies contributed are sold in this 
country. Dr. Leslie B. Moss, director of the service, denied 
that this referred to church-sponsored campaigns, and said: 
“Clothing given has been of such high quality that ninety- 
five per cent has been shipped with a minimum of processing 
expense. The churches have uniformly taken the position 
that materials shared and sent should be of a quality be- 
fitting gifts to one’s friends.’’ Last year the Protestant 
churches shipped 12,000,000 pounds of goods overseas 
through Church World Service. This year the goal is 23.- 
000,000 pounds of clothing, shoes, and bedding. During 
January, 2,424,360 pounds of supplies were shipped over- 
seas through Church World Service—the greatest quantity 
ever sent during a single month. 

One interesting project of Church World Service is the 
“Heifer Project.” About 4,300 heifers have been sent to 
farmers overseas who were without livestock and who were 
able properly to care for the animals. Some have been 
given to hospitals and orphanages. Countries in Europe to 
which heifers have been sent are Belgium. Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Italy, and Poland. Many. many more are 
needed. 

Church World Service believes that an adequate relief 
Program should include intellectual help as well as physical 


*Mr. Steele is pastor of the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, Lake Placid. Fla. His first article. pub- 
lished here last week, discussed ‘‘The Present Situation” 
of relief and rehabilitation in Europe. 


assistance. Because of the destruction of libraries and the 
interruption of scholarly work and publication in Europe, 
this need is serious. Church World Service is sending over- 
seas compact theological libraries averaging about 100 books 
each. These are sent to laymen’s training institutes, semi- 
naries, church officials, pastors, and prominent laymen. To 
date 200 such libraries have been sent to nineteen different 
countries at a cost of $36,000. 

World Council of Churches, In September, 1945, the 
World Council of Churches set up a ‘“‘material aid division.” 
During its first year of operation it supplied $869,000 worth 
of relief. One-third of this amount was spent during July, 
August, and September, 1946. Most of the funds came from 
American Church people through Church World Service. 
In a recent article in The Christian Century, Robert Root 
said: ‘‘Any Geneva figure must be considered in the light 
of the fact that large additional church gifts have been 
sent direct, though often with ecumenical cooperation—tor 
example, $4,000,000 of material aid from Church World 
Service.”’ 

There is a long list of regular monthly commitments in 
material aid. The World Council is responsible for child 
feeding programs in Germany, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Poland. Other projects are the feeding 
in Hungary of five faculties of theological students and 250 
students at the University of Budapest; supplying food to 
church youth camps in Germany; and feeding in numerous 
Continental children’s homes, hospitals and refugee camps. 
These church feeding schemes depend on the world-wide 
church, 

There are two great branches of aid—material and 
spiritual. Since March, 1945, Dr. J. Hutchinson Cockburn, 
former moderator of the Church of Scotland, has been 
director of the reconstruction department of the World 
Council of Church from headquarters in Geneva. 


Direct Aid for Churches 


The program of spiritual aid, which aims at reviving and 
revitalizing the life of the churches, started as an effort to 
meet short-term emergency needs. To keep ministers above 
the starvation level, $425,000 of pastoral salary aid has 
been sent to help them. To communities where churches 
were blotted out, the department has sent 119 wooden bar- 
racks, costing $5,000 each, to be used as churches. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been given for repairs 
to churches and church institutions and their re-equipment. 
Bicycles, typewriters, Bibles, religious books, and other sup- 
plies have been sent to stricken churches. Recently 1,500 
tons of paper were bought to help with religious publica- 
tions. The call for pastoral salary aid remains high. 

Because of overwork and bad diets, many Europeay pas- 
tors have been overtaken by tuberculosis. To help them 
regain their health and continue their work, the Swedish 
churches have offered to arrange for the care of twenty of 
these pastors. They will be cared for in private homes, 
with expenses paid by the World Council of Churches from 
funds sent by American churches. The World Council is 
seeking similar arrangements in other lands. 

The spiritual aid given in the ecumenical framework is 
expected to run to $3,000,000 or more this year. It is 
hoped that material aid under Geneva will approach 
$1,000,000. 


Eleven Agencies Work Together 
CRALOG. Cooperative of Relief Agencies Licensed to 
Operate in Germany, established last spring is the organi- 
zation through which American churches send material re- 
lief to be distributed through German Church relief 
agencies. The combined efforts of the eleven welfare 
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agencies making up CRALOG have sent more than 11,500 
tons of food and clothing to Germany. Church World 
Service’s share in this enterprise 1,385 tons. This 
Church World Service one of the major sources 
through which supplies have been sent to Germany. Other 


was 
makes 





The National Association of Manufacturers looks 
at the Federal Council of Churches and says— 


A Job Well Done 


When the 350 delegates of 25 denominations of the 
Protestant Church in America, representing all groups 
in the community, including labor, industry, farm, and 
the clergy, among others, gathered at Pittsburgh at the 
National Study Conference on the Church in Economic 
Life, convened by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, they were addressed on the first day 
by the President of the Council, Mr. Charles P. Taft, who 
was also chairman of the conference. 

In his opening statement, Mr. Taft, in referring to the 
final report which would be issued at the termination of 
the three-day conference, said, ‘“‘The report will try to 
put into brief form the agreement that seems to have 
been reached in the discussions on such matters as basic 
Christian principles for economic life, issues in economic 
life of particular importance to the churches, elements in 
program which the churches 
should undertake and other matters that are pointed up 
as a result of our talking together in the sections. The 
Committee on Report will also have in mind the like- 
lihood that our discussions will matters in the 
relationship of the church to economic life which do not 
now lend agreement, but which rather 
call for continued study and 

In this statement Mr. Taft set the stage for and gave 
direction to the work of the both in the 
section meetings attended by all of the delegates and 
in the meetings of the various committees whose work 
produced the material from which the final report was 
prepared. 


relating to economic life 


reveal 


themselves to 
research.”’ 


conference 


The result of the conference were most helpful. The 
final report is such that It provides ample opportunity 
for all groups represented at the conference to work to- 
gether toward our common objective: to provide a fuller, 
finer life for all within the framework of our traditional 
American system. 

The National Association of Manufacturers wishes to 
extend its congratulations to the Federal 
Churches for having convened this important study 
conference. We would like to express a word of 
high commendation for the exceedingly efficient and just 


Council of 
also 


manner in which the meetings were conducted under Mr. 
Taft's chairmanship. 

During 1947 we look 
businessmen, clergymen and all other groups may go 
far along the road of a better understanding, through 
conscientious and sincere study of each others problem: 
Then with a right goodwill and in new confidence ad 
faith in one another, all groups can unite in achieving 
a greater measure of the good things of life for all. 

Let us carry on in the spirit which was exemplified in 
the conference, with Christian consideration for each 
other. Working together, one taking his share, 
we shall succeed in carrying out the program of our 
high endeavor. 


forward to a year in which 


each 


From UNDERSTANDING, A Quarterly Devoted to Co- 
operation Between Clergymen and Businessmen, March. 
1947. 
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groups in CRALOG represent church (including Catholic), 
labor, civic, and social organizations. 

CARE. Cooperative for American Remittance to Europe 
has been especially useful in sending food packages over- 
seas. It is a cooperative agency of 24 relief organizations. 
For $10.00 sent to CARE packages containing 40,000 
calories of food are released to specific individuals from 
warehouses in Europe. At present CARE is sending to in- 
dividuals in France, Belgium, and the Netherlands its new 
blanket package, containing two blankets and costing 
$10.00. Church World Service is a member of CARE. 

Hilfswerk. The Hilfswerk is one of the most effective 
organizations in Germany today. It is the welfare group 
which coordinates the relief activities of the Protestant 
churches and distributes the gifts that come from the World 
Council of Churches and other sources. The Hilfswerk, or- 
ganized by the church in August, 1945, has become an effec- 
tive instrument for ministering to the immediate physical 
needs of every community. What it is doing is, of course, 
made possible in large measure by assistance from the 
churches in more favored lands. 

The work of the Hilfswerk is divided between material 
relief and reconstruction of church life. To date, most of 
its efforts have been directed into channels of material re- 
lief. It has maintained hospitals, orphanages, school-lunch 
programs, refugee camps, and other forms of charitable 
activity. It has provided 30 temporary church buildings and 
thousands of Bibles and hymn books. Theological educa- 
tion has been strengthened by Hilfswerk. 

We are told that the food, clothing, and other supplies 
trom American churches are flowing through the Hilfswerk 
organization down into the places of urgent need. We are 
told that what the churches are doing in this program is 
relief plus Christian witness because the supplies are being 
given in the name of Christ and distributed in the name 
of Christ. Hilfswerk is one agency through which German 
churchmen are working to build a social order in which the 
church plays a decisive role. It is generally agreed that the 
Hilfswerk is the most important voluntary relief agency in 
Germany. 


Denominations Also Serve 


Other Agencies and Projects. In addition to the agencies 
mentioned above, attention should be called to the fact 
that many denominations have carried on extensive relief 
programs of their own. The “historic peace churches” have 
received extraordinarily generous gifts from their people. 
They have also become the preferred channels for many per- 
sons of other communions. The American Friends Service 
Committee and the Church of the Brethren have done out- 
standing work. The American Friends Service Committee 
now maintains a foreign staff of 150 persons for the ad- 
ministration of relief. The Jews and the Catholics have 
given largely through their own agencies. 

A new ecumenical institute has been founded near Geneva. 
During the first term more than 50 persons were enrolled. 
The students are mostly in their twenties and come from 
seventeen countries, including Germany and other occupied 
countries. They are teachers, journalists, scientists, busi- 
ness men, and just plain students. Among them are young 
people from the resistance movements, from the armies on 
both sides of the war. from concentration camps, and 
prisoner of war enclosures. One-third are women. There 
are courses on the church and the world, thought move- 
ments such as communism and nihilism, the life of the 
church, the Bible, Christian fellowship, and modern evan- 
selism. Emphasis is laid on ‘trying to get churches and 
nations together and interpreting religion to the man of 
the street.” 

No man can ever know what the world’s Protestants have 
given, and will give, in one way or another, toward the 
relief and rehabilitation of Europe. 

Next week: What Remains to Be Done. 
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Twenty High School Sent Win $9,000 
] ° . 9 
in Scholarship Awards 
- r 
h . La . F 
rgest Number of Entrants Joins in Contest for Coveted Prizes 
d 
z Once more, as was true last 
year, the twenty scholarship 
= winners announced by the As 
k sembly’s Christian Education 
e Committee in Louisville come 
_ from nine synods. This year, 
< however, Arkansas and Louis- 
zg 
“ iana appear in the list for the 
. first time. Nor‘h Carolina had 
e 4§ hich school seniors who en- 
” tered the contest. leading the 
- list, followed by Virginia with 
27. Mississippi with 25. Total 
entries: 263. compared with 
224 last year, 196 in 1945— 
-he first year of the contest. 
28 Mo'e boys ‘oined in the com- 
ct petition this year, composing 
ef 45.4¢,. of the contestants com- 
re pared with 25% last year. For- 
e. ty-two of the 263 young people 
a are ministers’ children; six 
ce won scholarships, two, honor- 
t- able mention. One contestant’s 
ee picture sent to the Louisville 
d- office and shown here, ob- 
ve viously inscribed for some ear- 
lier occasion, reads, ‘‘Love ya’ 
a. lots!"’ Though this was not 
d. one of the points to be scored 
m in the contest. it would seem 
ed to indicate that the winners 
3i- are at least normal young peo- 
ng ple. 
yn 
WINNERS OF CTH TO 12TH 
nd PLACES (¥500-$200 * scholar- 
re ships). left panel, left to right, 
top te bottom: Fdwyn Taylor 
re. Bowen, Jr., Decatur, Ga.; Bruce 
Davis. Jr.. Arendia, Fila.; Leon 
he Stine. Jr.. Gautier, Miss.; Samuel 
n- C. Alexander, Jr... Charlotte, N. 
C.: Deborah’ Berry, Gulfport, 
nd Misxs.: Naney Anderson, Atlanta, 
f Ga.: Lila M. Ponder, Wiami, Fla.; 
0 Sarah MekKee, Newellton, La. 
ve sri Te 20TH AWARD WIN- 
NES (CRLOL). right panel, left to 
he right te» to bottom: Wilbur 
Branch King, Atlanta, Ga.: Lilian 
Redinger. Red Springs. ‘ y 
Kulnlie Draughon, Mo e, Al 
Sarah Kvelsn Jackson, Jnckson- 
ville Beach, Fla.; Dan MWel<eithen, 
Jr.. Bethesda, Md.: Virginia Irene 
MeCormick, Shelby, N. C.: Su 
Carolyn Roney, Batesville, Ark.; 
Retty Harrell, Shelby, Miss. 
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EDITORIAL 


Montreat College’s New Charter 


News which is carried on page three, 
telling of the new charter which has 
been issued for Montreat College will 
raise a number of questions in the 
minds of people across our church. Dr. 
Anderson’s replies to our questions will 
also stimulate other questions. 

Why, people will ask, was this step 
taken just at this time? What are these 
“other reasons” to which reference is 
made? Why at any time should the 
control of the college have been taken 
out from under the direction of our 
church? But most of all, why was so 
far-reaching a step taken without, if 
not a request of the Assembly, at least 
a notice that it was being contemplated? 

Mary Baldwin and Agnes Scott col- 
leges have similar charters and are un- 
der independent control, though still 
affiliated with the church. But cer- 
tainly in the case of Mary Baldwin, and 
we do not know about Agnes Scott, 
such a radical step was not taken with- 
out full discussion on the floor of the 
synod—after a two-year study by an 
ad interim committee, with a provision 
that two-thirds of the members of the 
board shall be members of the Presby- 
terian Church, ten of whom shall be 
chosen from within the bounds of the 
synod and approved by the synod. In 
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1896 Agnes Scott set up a self-perpet- 
uating board but only members of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, were eligi- 
ble for membership; even now three- 
fourths of the members must be from 
our church. 


People cannot help asking if this new 
relationship has been taken in order to 
earry the college into some continuing 
church which promises to flout the will 
of the General Assembly and the church 
as a whole in the event of Presbyterian 
reunion. Under the new charter the 
control of the college can go over into 
such a continuing church without even 
a “by your leave.’’ Thirteen of the 
trustees of this self-perpetuating board 
—a majority—are to be chosen without 
any nominations, and, of course, nomi- 
nations of others may be refused if 
they are not acceptable. 


Was this step taken because oppo- 
nents of Presbyterian reunion fear the 
imminence of that step? Many will 
wonder. Was it kept from the knowl- 
edge of the courts of the church be- 
cause it was feared that the will of the 
church might be in another direction, 
that the General Assembly, for exam- 
ple, would not approve? These ques- 
tions and others like them press for an- 
swer. Many people will want to know. 


Involved in all this is the relationship 
which the college holds to Montreat. 
Where is the line of demarcation be- 
tween the Mountain Retreat Association 
and Montreat College which uses the 
facilities of the Association? If the 
college can pass into the hands of an- 
other church, what can it take with it? 
If the profits from the activities of the 
Association are shared by the college, is 
our church thereby subsidizing its own 
fragmentation? When the Woman’s 
Auxiliary built the World Fellowship 
Building as one of its birthday objec- 
tives was this done for Montreat or for 
the college which uses it except for 
about two months in the year? Of 
course, there is an annual rental which 
is transferred from one fund to another, 
we suppose, but whose property does 
the college depend upon? 


Many questions about this institution 
have never been clearly answered, 
thereby making the present situation 
even more complicated. Two years ago 
when the matter of turning the college 
into a four-year senior institution was 
being discussed on the floor of the As- 
sembly, as to whether it was wise to 
take this step or not, it was finally an- 
nounced in so many words that the As- 
sembly had nothing to do with it; the 
step had already been taken. That is 
true. The Assembly, and so far as we 
know, no court in the church, has ever 
taken any official action with regard 
to Montreat College. None had direct 
authority. It has been under the su- 
pervision of a board of trustees ap- 
pointed by the directors of the Moun- 
tain Retreat Association, who are them- 
selves responsible to the General As- 
sembly. The opportunity to make use 
of excellent facilities the year-round 
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has seemed to be too good business 
sense to forego. 

Now, with the effective removal of 
the college from any control by the 
church whatsoever, perhaps there is no 
way to close the door. The horse is 
gone. The question now is, How is he 
saddled? What equipment does he 
carry? 

Twelve synods are overturing the 
coming Assembly to appoint an investi- 
gating committee to examine various as- 
pects of Montreat activities. Here is 
another important item to add to the 
list. What is the status of this institu- 
tion? What else can be transferred to 
the autonomous board of the college 
without reference to the Assembly and 
thereby be placed beyond the control of 
the church? 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Ansley C. Moore, Mobile Ala., has 
accepted a call to the Sixth United Pres- 
byterian church, Pittsburgh, Pa., effec- 
tive June 1. 


Ralph M. Llewellyn from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to 305 E. Lytle Street, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 


James N. Montgomery, missionary to 
China, from Birmingham, to Mission 
Court, Rennie Avenue, Richmond 22, 
Va. 


Parks W. Wilson, Harrisonburg, Va., 
pastor, and president of the Massanetta 
Springs Bible Conference, has accepted 
a call to the University church, Baton 
Rouge, La., effective after May 11. 


Chalmers F. McCutchen, from Wythe- 
ville, Va., to 35 Hawkins Avenue, San- 
ford, N. C. 


H. E. Carter, first pastor of the 
Amay James church, Charlotte, N. C., 
and only Negro minister in Mecklenburg 
Presbytery, resigned his pastorate 
April 1. 

Harry F. Barnett, former Navy chap- 
lain, recently pastor of the Bethany 
church, Jonesboro, Tenn., is now assis- 
tant pastor of the First church, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

Charley B. Robinson from Clarendon, 
Texas, to the Memorial church, West 
Monroe, La. 

Byron L. Milton, at present a Navy 
chaplain, will be in Brookneal, Va., 
after June 1. 


NOMINEES FOR USA MODERATOR 


Robert B. Whyte, pastor of the Old 
Stone Church (First), Cleveland, Ohio, 
is being nominated by his presbytery for 
moderator of the Presbyterian, USA. 
General Assembly this year. Another 
nominee expected to be put forward by 
his presbytery is an elder, Wilbur La- 
Roe, Jr., of Washington, D. C. Mr. La- 
Roe is a lawyer. 
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THE SLUGGARD IS A SISSY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





The sluggard saith: There is a lion 
without: I shall ve slain in the street.— 
Froverbs 22:13. 


HE SLUGGARD was explaining to 
his family why he was at nome 
that bright sunny afternoon. They 

all knew he was supposed to be at the 
office, or at the meeting, or off some- 
where. But he was resting comfortably 
in the shady porch and the sun was 
hot. This was not the first time he 
had stayed home while other people 
did his work or wrestled with his com- 
mittee or whatever it was he had on 
his calendar that day. There was noth- 
ing really wrong with the sluggard’s 
mind. The excuses he had made up to 
get out of work were worthy of a 
nobler cause. He had stayed home for 
the toothache, and his wife’s headache, 
and keeping the children on the maid’s 
day off, and more besides. The humbler 
excuses were threadbare. But this time 
he was truly original. It was some- 
thing Big, something Terrible; in fact, 
nothing less than a lion. No one could 
hear the animal, no one but the slug- 
gard had ever heard of him. But he 
made an impressive excuse. A man 
might be blamed for being lazy, but 
who could possibly be blamed for want- 
ing to stay alive? 

Well, they saw right through him 
Maybe it was his wife, maybe it was his 
children, maybe his sharp-eyed sister- 
in-law. Anyway somebody passed on 
the word, and it became a proverb: 
The sluggard saith, There is a lion with- 
out; I shall be slain in the streets. 


It is a bit odd that the sluggard would 
rather be thought a coward than lazy. 
But it may be that the sluggard is a 
bit of a sissy anyhow. Maybe he was a 
coward, sure enough. To be afraid of 
a real lion is no special disgrace; but 
to invent a lion, to throw him out into 
the street by sheer strength of imagi- 
nation, and then to crawl into a ham- 
mock to keep away from him, is surely 
a piece of synthetic cowardice hard to 
match. A man who would rather con- 
fess to fear than to folly is a bit of a 
sissy. A man who feels that cowardice 
is somehow more respectable, more de- 
serving of sympathy, than plain laziness, 
has something radically wrong with him. 


UT SOMEHOW that is like all of 

us, some time or another. We 

go to the trouble of inventing 
synthetic lions out of pure moonshine 
rather than confessing to plain every- 
day laziness. We will locate the fault 
for our failures out in the street some- 
where, rather than in ourselves. 


For instance, there are people who 
might be fostering better understand- 
ing between races, but to do that means 
taking trouble and maybe getting a 


crack in some fine old enameled preju- 
dice; so they do not bestir themselves. 
Looking far down the street they descry 
a terrifying sight: there is a lion in 
the street, the lion of racial intermar- 
riage. For fear of it, some practical 
Christian undertakings near at hand are 
quite neglected. Or again it may be a 
couple, not at all poor, who might have 
had more children; the reason they 
give themselves is that this is a terrible 
world, an uncertain world at best, and 
it is hardly right to expose children to 
the dangers of life without more protec- 
tion than the salary scale will afford; 
while the real reason, shoved down 
among the noble excuses, may be that 
they just don’t want to be bothered, 
they don’t care to divide their time and 
income so many ways. Or yonder is a 
minister who ought to take more in- 
terest in Christian citizenship; he ought 
to speak with prophetic voice against 
evils in public life and policy. The real 
reason he does not do so, perhaps, is 
that it would take time and trouble. 
He would have to know what is going 
on, he might even have to get up some 
new sermons. But it would not do to 
offer such an excuse; he, too, invents a 
lion and hides his head and says he 
dare not face it; the lion’s name is 
Undue Criticism. 


T IS AN OLD TRICK and was per- 
formed in Bible times. Aaron, for 
instance, was certainly to blame for 

that golden calf. He should have said, 
simply, “I was a fool.’’ But instead, 
he cooked up that marvelous effort of 
imagination, the Calf that Walked by 
Himself, the calf that came out of the 
fire and surprised poor innocent Aaron. 

John Mark at Perga left Paul 
and Barnabas to shift for themselves. 
So far as the story shows, what he 
wanted was home and mother; but if 
he had (as Paul thought at the time) 
a trace of sluggard in him, you can 
imagine the excuses he would give for 
bis resignation: the bad climate of 
Perga, the dangers of malaria, the risky 
trip to Pisidia. There were dozens of 
things to be afraid of, but maybe the 
main trouble was not in them but in 
Mark himself. . The man in Jesus’ 
story who had only one talent was a 
lazy man in his way. Investing a whole 
talent (a small fortune in those days) 
would have meant a good deal of hard 
thinking and hard work; so he dug a 
large hole and pushed the talent in and 
covered it up. When his employer 
called him in, his one excuse for him- 
self was, “I was afraid.’’ But his mas- 
ter saw through him: “slothful’’ was his 
word for him. His wickedness was not 
cowardice, as he claimed, but simple 
laziness. 

The sluggard deceives neither man 
nor God. Men may laugh at him for a 
sissy; but God does not laugh; for he 
knows the harm he does. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Loss of McCluer Is 
Called ‘Heavy Blow’ 


Missouri 





News Letter 


Loss of President Frane L. McCluer 
from the leadership of Westminster Col- 
(OUTLOOK, March 31-Apr. 7) is 


a heavy blow to the Synod of Missouri, 


lege 


US. For approximately 15 years Dr 
McCluer, widely and affectionately 
known as “Bullet,”” has administered 


Westminster affairs most ably and with- 
out deficit, the 
respected in educational 
circles. 


making college 
and 
Fulton and “The Kingdom ot 
will feel sorely his going. 
In 1939 he was moderator of the synod. 
Lindenwood, the Presbyterian, USA, 
college women in St. Charles, to 


highly 
business 
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for 
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Higher Education 





In a College 


Tried and Found Faithful 


Sinee 1849 


Austin College 


Sherman, Texas 
DR. W. B. GUERRANT, President 
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which he goes as president, is 
endowed and attracts students from all 
the Only consolation for 


Presbyterians in that 


over 
US 
Missouri 


nation. 
Missouri is 
will keep him. 


Governor Donnelly Takes Aggressive 
Steps in War on Race Track Gamblers 

Upholiders of law and order are 
highly encouraged by recent actions of 
Governor Phil M. Donnelly in ordering 
‘race discontinued in St. 


Louis and Kansas City. In Kansas City 


wire service” 
it was contended that this was a legiti- 
mate business and an injunction was 
issued by the circuit court, temporarily 
blocking the enforcement of the order. 
Hopes of many good citizens are high 
that the courts will sustain the Gover- 
nor. Last year, in another aggressive 
move, Governor Donnelly went to war 
with the Washington administration, 
forcing a compromise on the receipt of 
federal funds by the State. Not long 
ago he met a group of ex-service men 
who marched on Jefferson City to de- 
mand a soldiers’ bonus. Said the Gover- 
nor: ‘‘We have in Missouri democracy 
and not ‘mobocracy.’’’ When urged to 
zo home and leave the matter with the 
elected representatives of the 
the bonus marchers did just 


people, 
that. 





Davis and Elkins 


SUMMER I-ANCUAGE 
SCHOOLS 

French, German and Spanish. 

Demonstration school for high 
school students. 

Rates for residents of West Vir- 
ginia or Synod, $135.00, others 
$165.00. An all inelusive fee— 


covering board, room, tuition, and 
books. 


Particulars—Write : 
J. G. Thompson, Ph. D., Director, 
Davis and Elkins College, 


Elkins, West Virginia 














QUEENS COLLEGE 


Queens College is a fully accredited 
college for women offering A. B. 
B. 
trolied by the Synods of North 
lina and of South Carolina. 





Charlotte 4, N. C. 


and 


S. degrees. It is owned and con- 


i 
Caro- 
' 
| 


Hunter B. Blakely, President. 








APPLICATIONS FOR 1948 
SUMMER SESSIONS 





1837 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
REGRETFULLY ANNOUNCES 
THAT FNROLLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1947, IS COMPLETE 


Only exceptional further applications considered 
ENROLLMENT 
FROM JUNE 5 TO 
ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
F. W. Hengeveld, Registrar 


AND FOR 
AUGUST 28 


1947 
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well- Notable Response Observed in 


University Student Program 

At Columbia, home of the University 
of Missouri, Stephens College and Chris- 
tian College, there is the second largest 
student field within Southern Presby- 
terian boundaries. There, in the midst 
of more than 1,500 Presbyterians—US, 
USA, United, Reformed, Cumberland, 
et.._students have a very azgressive 
program directed by Charles Pratt, US 
local minister, and executed by 
USA student 
US-USA 
(11 
endless 


John 
minister, under 
The an- 
mimeographed pages! ) 
student activities under 
these auspices. Here is one sentence in 
the “More than half of the 
1,500 Presbyterian students attend the 
Sunday morning worship services regu- 
larly, and another 


Clayton, 
a joint 
nual report 
shows 


committee. 


report: 


one-third -irregu- 
larly.”” Can as much be said for the 
membership of most off-campus 
churches? It may be that these uni- 


versity campuses are not the centers of 
skepticism and religious 
which think and some 
some write that they are! 


indifference, 
and 


some say 


sell Tower Planned 
School of the Ozarks 
A memorial tower with 
bells, somewhat like the Bok 
Lake Wales, Fla., but on a 
scale, is being planned by 
of the Ozarks as a 
lost 
If the 
present 


Near 


carillonic 
Tower in 
smaller 
the citizens 
tribute to 
the last 
according to 
Branson, then the 
music of the bells will be carried across 


those 
who their 


tower is 


lives in war. 
located 


plans, near 


the hills to the School of the Ozarks, 
unique and widely-known Presbyterian 
institution. 
Miscellany 

Hannibal Presbytery, USA, and Mis- 


souri Presbytery, US. will hold a joint 
session at Sedalia, The two 
presbyteries cover almost the same ter- 


May 6. 


ritory, have many of the same problems. 

Four churches of St. Louis and 
vicinity, in a home visitation program 
in January, gained 


122 new members, 
38 on profession on faith. The 
Midland church, forced by high costs 
of construction to defer its building 


plans, now has an army chapel which 
it is moving from Jefferson Barracks to 
University City, a St. suburb. 


First service in the new temporary sanc- 


Louis 





Rabun Cap-Nacoochee 
Schoo} 

Rabun Gap, Wa. 

GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, 

The Best in High School Education. 


President 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, ®. C. 


Accredited Junior College. 
transfer courses. Lineral arts 
mercial and fine art. One 
secretarial. Small classes 
attention. Homelike atmosphere. Rast 
dence for girls. Board and tuition. $364- 
$274. Scholarships availiable. Presbyte- 
rian. Write for catalog P. 
Frances Stribling, President 
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“That's Sam Martin, Sarah’s boy. John Martin 
died ten years ago and Sarah has had to work and 
scrape to raise the children. She’s done a good job 
—got three of the finest lads in town. All of them 
bright and clean-cut, active in school and at church. 


“We're helping Sam through college. He’d have 
found a way to go anyway—-he’s that kind. He knows 
what a college education means, and he’d make good 
use of any opportunity he got. 


“I wanted him to get to a Christian college. A place 
where he would find high standards of scholarship, 
and where equally high standards of conduct and 
character are maintained, too. I figure an enlight- 
ened mind needs an enlightened spirit to keep it 
going straight. 

“The Church, like any other organization, has 
got to think about who is going to carry on in the 
years ahead. Sam’s had some fine ideals set before 
him all his life. He’s the kind of boy we can’t afford 
to lose!” 

* * * 


If you are concerned that Church leadership of tomorrow 
be intelligent, informed, courageous, you do well to give 
your support to the institutions where some of these leaders 
are now being trained. They need your support. They need 
buildings and equipment, scholarship and endowment funds. 
They need good students. 


Write any college president or Rev. W. H. Boggs, D.D., 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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Presbyterian Educational Institutions 


(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods 


COLLEGES 
Hampden-Sydney Colleget (1775), Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Centre Colleget{t (1819)........ Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Colleget (1836) ...... Davidson, N. C. 
Southweseern® (1848) ....««s- Memphis, Tenn. 
Austin College* (1849). ....... Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Collegef (1851)....... Fulton, Mo. 
Queens Colleget (1857) ....... Charlotte, N. C. 
Bie Come CIOS) ick sn ti iw oe Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas College* (1872) ...... Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880)...... Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven Collegey (1894) ...... Jackson, Miss. 


Flora Macdonald College} (1896). Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins College* (1904). . . Elkins, W. Va. 


Montreat Colleget (1916) ...... Montreat, N. C. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Mitchell College* (1856)...... Statesville, N. C. 
Pence Collesst CI657) «.< s cae ces Raleigh, N. C. 
Lees Junior College* (1884) ...... Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) Banner Elk, N. C. 
Schreiner Institute* (1923) ...... Kerrville, Texas 
Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928) . . Maxton, N. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary (1812) . Richmond, Va. 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828) . Decatur, Ga. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853) . Louisville, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902) . Austin, Texas 


2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 
Mary Baldwin College} (1842) ..... Staunton, Va. 
Agnes Scott Collegey (1889) Decatur, Ga. 


3. Controlled by the General Assembly 
General Assembly’s Training 


Seed CIGES) a 6-5: oS e-e Gns SS Richmond, Va. 
*Coed tWomen +Men ttAfiiliated 


THE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
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tuary is planned for early June. ‘ 
Westminster church, Springfield, con- 
ducted a pre-Easter ‘“7-11’’ campaign 
(7 Sundays—11 o’clock, or, even more 
plainly, ‘“‘For seven Sundays come to 











WEW MODE\ SO 


16 
™™M sound motion picture proi® 





cro 


An innovation in 16mm sound pro- 
jector development . . . the new, sleek 
Victor “60” combines modern design 
and many new mechanical improve- 
ments. It is truly the finest teaching 
tool for religious training. 


As smart in appearance as today’s air- 
plane luggage — with its light-weight, 
aluminum case and matching speaker 
— the Model “60” further affirms 
Victor leadership in the 16mm equip- 
ment field. As far ahead as its strik- 
ing appearance are the new engineer- 
ing refinements which provide simplic- 
ity of operation and peak performance 
for small or large groups. 


Learn about this teaching triumph by 
writing today for booklet describing 
“The New Victor 60” — a booklet of 
good counsel in making the correct 
sound movie equipment selection. 





“® VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York @ Chicago 
Distributors Throughout the World 


MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE i910 
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church at 11:00"). The minister, who 
is also on the faculty of the state col- 
lege at Springfield, writes, ‘I do not 
know what has happened, but there 
seems to be a growing interest in Bible 
study. Classes are about 50-50 in their 
make-up, aS Many men as women, and 
all classes noticeably larger than they 
once were.” A proposal to in- 
crease the tax levy for the support of 
public education in St. Louis recently 
lost at the polls. Some have intimated 
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that perhaps those who already have 
their parochial school system to sup- 
port opposed the increase. Anyway, 
public schools in Missouri face a serious 
situation—possibly much more serious 
than in states farther south. 
BERNARD A. McILHANY. 
Cape Girardeau. 


Missouri Notes Taken From 
Religious News Service 


President Truman, who has been ten- 








tatively scheduled to speak at the 


S ge ( = Southern Baptist Convention in St. 

7 6 es. ; Louis on May 11 will not be able to do 
¢ ay \ Pav ) a a so ‘‘because of a heavy schedule during 
a AGINIA, the spring.” Church, civic, 


Negro, and labor organizations have 
called on the state legislature of 
Missouri to enact a _ bill providing 
i for a fair employment practices com- 
-~) mission for Missouri. One leader 
hey in the movement is a Jesuit priest 
who warned that if the legislature 
defeats the proposal ‘‘we’ll be back at 
the next session, and the next session, 








and the next with other sponsors.” 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, llth, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 
own business. 

Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 














HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. Write us for 
Home Office Richmond, Virginia | Information 


Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 











Plan Your Outing This Year 


LAKE CHESTER 


On U. S. Highway No. 1 — Next to Colony Inn 


For your protection—new filter plant. 
For your pleasure—new equipment. 
Will open Memorial Day. 
Popular prices. 
Five miles from Richmond—11 miles from Petersburg and Hopewell. 
A good place to have a good time anytime. Ample space on beach and in 
water for any size crowd. 
Ride through on your next pleasure drive. Make reservations by writing 
Lake Chester, R. F. D. 15, Riehmond, Va., or phone Richmond 7-5061. 


- Opposite Half-Way House 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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The Kingdom Strengthened and Enlarged 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 20 


II Samuel 5—9, 11—12; Print 5:3-12, 17-25; 7:8-13. 


Our lessons this quarter deal with 
The Rise and Fall of a Nation [Israel]. 
If our eyes are open we shall see how 
God’s providence governs the rise and 
fall of nations in our own day. 

The three men who contributed most 
to Israel’s rise were Samuel, Saul and 
David. Samuel recovered the nation’s 
independence, reestablished justice, 
brought about a national revival of re- 
ligion, wrote the constitution of the 
Kingdom. Saul, the first king, proved 
to be the ablest warrior that Israel had 
possessed since the days of Joshua, and 
for the first time in her history Israel 
became at least a minor “‘power.”’ But 
Saul threw away the fruit of his mili- 
tary victories because he had not learned 
to conquer himself, because he failed 
to develop strength enough to meet the 
strain that came with wealth and power. 
When Samuel, the prophet, realized that 
God could no longer work through Saul, 
he secretly anointed David, the son of 
Jesse, to be his successor. 

David’s subsequent rise was rapid. 
He slew Goliath, the champion of the 
Philistines; he won the friendship of 
Jonathan, the king’s son, and married 
the king’s daughter; he became the 
darling of the people, Israel’s most suc- 
cessful general. Then, suddenly, his 
fortunes changed. Saul became jealous 
and attempted repeatedly to kill him. 
He was forced to flee. For some years 
he lived as an outlaw, pursued by Saul, 
with no secure abode. As we look back 
we can see that prosperity and adversity 
both moulded his character and pre- 
pared him for the brilliant reign which 
followed. 

Finally’ his opportunity came. The 
Philistines attacked the Israelites on 
Mount Gilboa. The Israelites were badly 
defeated, Jonathan was slain, and Saul 
committed suicide. 


I. A Policy of Generosity and Justice. 


David realized that the death of Saul 
and Jonathan opened the way for the 
fulfillment of God’s promise that he 
should become king of Israel. He was 
determined however to act only in ac- 
cordance with God’s will. He therefore 
inquired of the Lord, probably by means 
of the Urim and Thummin (the sacred 
lots), through the high priest Abiathar, 
and as a result left Ziklag, which was 
in the Philistine country, and came with 
his followers to Hebron, one of the 
Strongest and most hallowed cities of 
Judah, An assembly of David’s own 
tribe gathered here and anointed him as 
their king. 

His first important decision had to do 


with the men of Jabesh-Gilead, the 
capital of Gilead, the country east of the 
Jordan, and probably the _ strongest 
fortified city in the region. Its inhabit- 
ants had never forgotten how Saul, at 
the very beginning of his reign, had 
saved them from mutilation and torture 
at the hands of the Ammonites (I Sam. 
11). Some of them at the risk of their 
own lives had rescued Saul’s body out 
of the hand of the Philistines and had 
given it suitable burial. News of this 
action was brought to David at Hebron. 
It may be that his friends wished to 
warn him of a possible center of dis- 
affection. Some probably advised him 
to send the men of Jabesh a grim warn- 
ing, a stiff note, a break in diplomatic 
relations, a military demonstration or 
the like. Instead David sent a warm 
note praising them for their loyalty to 
their former king, and announcing that 
he had been chosen as Saul’s successor. 

Apparently his politic action brought 
no results. Gilead became the head- 
quarters of the rival prince and made 
no demonstration in David’s favor. But 
neither then nor later did David make 
even a hostile gesture. And years later, 
his wise and generous policy bore its 
fruit. Forced to flee over the Jordan by 
the rebellion of his son Absalom, David 
found refuge in Gilead, whose capital 
was Jabesh-Gilead. David was naturally 
magnanimous; he also believed that 
magnanimity to an erstwhile foe was 
the best policy, if not immediately, then 
for the long, long future. 

David reigned for five years as king 
over Judah, while the remaining tribes 
acknowledged Ish-bosheth, Saul’s fourth 
son, as their lord. Border conflicts be- 
tween the two countries made _ it 
clear that David had superior military 
strength, but he refused to press his ad- 
vantage. Ish-bosheth however was an 
incompetent and two of his captains 
finally slew him, hoping that it would 
open the way to their advancement 
under David. The ordinary prince 
would have rewarded them, but David 
treated them as criminals. He did 
more. He paid public tribute to Ish- 
bosheth as a righteous man and gave 
him an honorable burial. Was this good 
policy? Undoubtedly. ‘Then came all 
the tribes of Israel (i. e., all warriors 
over the age of twenty who chose to 
come) to Hebron. . . and they anointed 
David king over Israel.” (5:1, 3.) 

Suppose David had followed a differ- 
ent course. Suppose he had shown him- 
self vindictive and cruel, suppose he had 
made a hard peace when he had the op- 
portunity—what then? He might have 
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become king over Israel sooner than he 
did, But he would have retained his 
kingdom only so long as his armies were 
strong enough to hold the people in sub- 
jection. Sooner or later, in his own 
generation or in his sons’ generation, 
there would have come the day of 
reckoning, 


II. Establishment of Political Unity. 


David’s consummate wisdom as a 
statesman is demonstrated further by his 
first act as king over Israel. For seven 
and a half years the tribes had been 
divided; in fact they had never been 
really united since they entered the 
Promised Land. Generosity and justice 
helped to heal old scars and prevented 
the rise of new grievances. But some- 
thing more was needed, some construc- 
tive effort in which all the tribes could 
unite, some common effort which would 
make them feel that they were partners 
in a joint enterprise, some new political 
alignment which would build a greater 
national unity. 

David accomplished this purpose by 
capturing Jerusalem, which had _ re- 
mained a Jebusite stronghold ever since 
the Israelites entered the Promised 
Land, and by making it the capital of 
the new nation. The choice of this site 
was eminently wise. Jerusalem was on 
the backbone of hills which extended 
through the whole country from the 
desert to Esdraelon, and on the border 
between Judah and_Israel—neutral 
ground as it were. As a military post 
it was unrivalled. ‘On all but the north 
side the land dropped away steeply, so 
that defense could be concentrated on 
the north side, where a very strong wall 
had been erected. In the whole course 
of its long history, Jerusalem withstood 
many armies, succumbing only to the 
Babylonians, and later to the Romans,” 
The Jebusites, who controlled the 
citadel, boasted that it could be held 
with the blind and the lame (vs. 6 is 
obscure, but is translated best as in the 
American translation, i, e., as a taunt: 
“You shall not come in here, but (even) 
the blind and the lame shall prevent 
you.’’) David retorted grimly that the 
entire garrison was blind and lame (vs. 
8). He proceeded to take the city by 
a stratagem, pretending to attack the 
walls, while dispatching a hand picked 
group to enter the city through a sub- 
terranean channel which had been con- 
structed to supply the fortress with 
water. From the Jebusites’ taunt and 
David's reply (an early version of the 
present day ‘war of nerves’) arose the 
proverb quoted in vs. 8. Like many 
proverbs it is difficult to translate in an- 
other language. Probably it was in- 
tended to indicate that there are no im- 
possible barriers. Those barriers which 
seem impassible are like the “blind and 
lame’? whom David overcame at Jeru- 
salem. 

Having captured Jerusalem, David 
began to make it a more powerful for- 
tress, a more magnificent city than it 
had ever been, building round about 
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from Millo (a fortress on the north side 
of the city; the other three sides were 
surrounded by ravines) and inward, Al- 
most immediately the city became a 
symbol of national unity and the central 
point of loyalty. 


Ill. The Gaining of Military Security 


From the days of the Judges, Israel 
had been menaced by the Philistines, 
a warlike people occupying the Pales- 
tinian coast lands. ‘“‘Recent research 
has shown that [they] were probably 
the last remnant of an Aegean civiliza- 
tion about which practically all-knowl- 
edge is lost. They had occupied parts 
of the Greek mainland, Asia Minor, and 
Crete. Being pressed from behind by 
barbarian invaders from the north, they 
moved southward, beginning about the 
13th century, and in the 12th century 
launched a terrific onslaught upon Egypt 
by land and sea. They were repulsed by 
Rameses II, but were merely backed up 
along the Syrian coast and occupied 
much of the hill country and the land 
of southern and western Palestine. They 
intended to fasten themselves upon this 
land and to extend their dominance 
over Palestine.’’ They were checked by 
the unexpected Hebrew national soli- 
darity brought about by the leadership 
of Saul. In the end however Saul was 
defeated and slain. It seems that the 
Philistines had controlled the northern 
kingdom from that time on as a puppet 
kingdom. Fearing the new national 
spirit inspired by David's capture of 
Jerusalem, they sent their armies plung- 
ing across the border. David retired to 
one of his strongholds in the south of 
Judah. The Philistines encamped in the 
Valley ofRephaim, the great valley to 
the southwest of Jerusalem, which offers 
the natural entrance to the city. It 
would seem as though the Philistines 
had outflanked Israel and come between 
David and his capitol, or perhaps he was 
driven out of Jerusalem (not yet forti- 
-fied) by the weakness of his forces, The 
sacred historian tells us how David fell 
on the Philistines in the valley on two 
different occasions (having first con- 
sulted the sacred omens) and how he 
twice won a decisive victory. The vic- 
tories must have been very decisive in- 
' deed, for never again did the Philistines 
threaten Israel’s future. 

“David was indeed a leader from 
every point of view. By military prowess 
he successfully overcame the Philistines 
and exercised sovereignty over an ex- 
tensive area. As a statesman, he defi- 
nitely established a Hebrew government, 
founded a dynasty, and in time created 
friendly relations with neighboring 
states. As an executive, he ran the 
country efficiently and built up national 
resources. David and not his son, 
Solomon, is the great man on the list 
of Hebrew kings.”’ 


IV. The Revival of Religion. 
But David saw that something more 
was needed than political unity, military 
security and administrative efficiency. 
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If the nation was to be strong the insti- 
tutions of religion must be strengthened. 
In the sixth chapter we read how David 
brought the ark from Kiriath-Jearim to 
Jerusalem, and sought to make this city 
the religious as well as the political 
capitol of the nation. To accomplish 
this design he proposed to build a great 
house of worship, Nathan, the prophet, 
however, brought a message from the 
Lord which can be summarized very 
briefly as follows: ‘‘You—-David—shall 
not build a house (i e., a temple for 
me (5-7), but I—God—will build a 
house (i. e., a dynasty) for you.” (7:5- 
16.) 

Why was David not allowed to 
build the Temple as he had planned? 
Nathan’s words suggest that the time 
was not ripe; a tent still sufficed for the 
peoples’ religious need. A _  genera- 
tion later the situation was changed. 
Solomon built the temple as David had 
planned and it soon became the center 
of the nation’s worship. Perhaps the 
lesson for us is that there is a time to 
build great churches and a time when 
simpler edifices will suffice; a time when 
great religious enterprises should be 
undertaken, and other times which are 
times for preparation. A later account 
(1 Chron. 22:8) indicates that David 
came to see that there was another 
reason why he should not undertake the 
labor. He was necessarily a man of war; 
God’s house could be constructed more 
appropriately by a man of peace (cf. I 
K. 5:3). 

But while Nathan discouraged the ex- 
ecution of David’s great design he 
brought a message of comfort and en- 
couragement. He reminded David, first 
of God’s gracious dealings with him in 
the past (8-9a). He promised him in 
the second place that this favor would 
continue to him personally and also to 
the nation in the days ahead. David’s 
name would become one of the great 
names of history and Israel should en- 
joy peaceful and permanent possession 
of the Land of Promise. Finally came 
the crowning promise (11b-16). It con- 
tained four elements—first the promise 
of a seed; second, the promise of a 
house; third the promise of a kingdom; 
fourth the promise of sonship. For a 
long time this was understood to be the 
promise of an unending line of earthly 
monarchs sitting on the throne of David. 
The great prophets of Israel recognized 
that it pointed toward the coming of the 
Messiah. The New Testament writers 
saw it fulfilled in Jesus, great David’s 
greater Son, who had founded a spirit- 
ual Kingdom which shall endure until 
the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdom of our Lord. 


The Lesson Applied. 


David’s problem was to win a king- 
dom and to hold it. To accomplish this 
end (1) he pursued a policy of justice 
(including punishment of the guilty) 
and of fairness, generosity, and magna- 
nimity: (2) be secured political unity by 
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constructive effort which captured the 
imagination and won the support of all 
the people, and enabled them to co- 
operate in building a better world; (3) 
he achieved military security by de- 
stroying the power of the Philistines for 
all time; (4) he strengthened the insti- 
tutions of religion. 

David’s world was much smaller than 
our present world, and his problems 
were much simpler, but the objectives 
which he sought are the objectives 
which we also must seek. 

1. A peace, characterized by justice 
and magnanimity. America, Great 
Britain, and Russia all approved the 
Atlantic Charter which promised such 
a policy after the war. Read again the 
first four principles: ‘1. Their coun- 
tries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other. 2. They desire to seek no 
territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned. 3. They respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will 
live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived 
of them. 4. They will endeavor with 
due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity.’”’ Consider how far 
the peace treaties now concluded, the 
peace treaties now under consideration, 
measure up to these terms. Most ob- 
servers will agree that our treatment of 
Japan has been magnanimous. There 
is hope for the Japanese nation, Jap- 
anese youth does not seem embittered. 
But what about Germany? Will the 
policies now being pursued build a 
friendly, democratic Germany or a hope- 
less, embittered nation ready to follow 
some new Hitler or to embrace Commu- 
nism as the only alternative? 

2. Political Unity. We realize now 
that it can be achieved only through 
strengthening the United Nations. 
Christians generally are agreed that it 
must have our continued support, 

3. Military Security. We have de- 
feated the Germans as David defeated 
the Philistines. But we see that that is 
not enough. We cannot obtain such 
security by maintaining and developing 
our military establishment or by build- 
ing new and better atomic bombs. We 
must learn to live in the same world 
with Russia; we must continue to work 
for the reduction and control of arma- 
ments, not unilateral disarmament, but 
multilateral disarmament. 

4. Religious Revival. If there is to 
be one world, men must increasingly 
recognize that they have a common 
Father to whom all men are infinitely 
precious; they must come to recognize 
that moral law undergirds our world, a 
moral order which is fundamental and 
eternal, and which is relevant not only 
to the individual life, but also to the 
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corporate life of men and the ordering 
of human society; and that this moral 
law has been revealed in Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son, and our Lord, 

A just and magnanimous peace, 
political unity, military security, re- 
ligious revival—do you agree that we 
should seek these objectives? What 
others would you add? 


BOOK SECTION 


A TESTIMONIAL TO GRACE. By 
Avery Dulles. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
121 pp., $1.50. 

There has been much said of late 
about the success of the Roman Church 
in its campaign of proselytism. Avery 
Dulles is a case in point. From a Pres- 
byterian background he emerges as an 
apologist of Rome, and his book is an 
interesting narrative of how it happened. 
It actually reveals, not Rome’s appeal so 
much as Protestantism’s failure. 

Dulles entered Harvard in 1936 with 
an intellectual vacuum where faith 
should have been. He fell under the 
spell of ‘‘an unmerited dispensation of 
Providence’ named Doolin, who, as 
Dulles naively enthuses: ‘‘reincarnated 
in his person the spirit of the middle 
ages.””’ This inspired preceptor despised 
Shakespeare as a sentimentalist, dis- 
missed the Eighteenth Century as “an 
age without political thought’ (shades 
of Locke, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
Franklin, Madison, and Jefferson! ), and 
while Dulles insists no taint of Fascism 
clings to his hero, he does say that: ‘In 
Hitler he saw a not untoward revolt 
against the materialism which had 
dominated the political thought of the 
two preceeding centuries’; if he had a 
million dollars he would use it all to 
“send tanks to Franco’; and “his 
vociferous indignation against the ma- 
jority of Jews—was dogmatic and 
moral.” And this was the man who 
filled with his bigoted illiberalism the 
void that young Dulles’ Presbyterian 
background had carelessly left un- 
tenanted! Indeed the title of the book 
seems a misnomer, Rather than ‘‘Testi- 
monial to Grace” it should be named: 
“A Sophomore Discovers the Middle 
Ages.”’ To a thinking reader it will be 
more an unmasking than an Apologia. 
But it is no credit to negligent Protes- 
tantism that Avery Dulles is no John 
Henry Newman! 





B. F. HALL. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


By Henry Sloane Coffin. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 208 pp., 
$2.00. 

Those ‘‘to whom is entrusted the high 
and arduous task of leading in common 
worship” are the people for whom this 
book has been prepared, as the author 
says in his foreword. And, ‘. . it has 
been written particularly for those in the 
tradition of the Reformed Churches.”’ 

Dr. Coffin knows that, in the thought 
and work of most ministers, in getting 
ready for a service of worship the chief 
emphasis is placed on the preparation 
and delivery of the sermon. He under- 
takes to impress with force the fact that 
definite preparation ought to be given 
to every part of a service of public wor- 
ship. Illustrative of this permeating 
idea are the lines of dedication: 

“Dedicated with affection to the 
generations of divinity students who 
through forty and more years have 
thought with me on the public worship 
of God, and submitted themselves to the 
discipline of writing a prayer every 
week.” 

He believes that all the preparation, 
all the art, all the beauty which is put 
into all parts of a service of worship 
will add to the power of the gospel 
which is preached. 

Every minister of the churches of the 
Reformed tradition who will read this 
book with anything approaching care- 
fulness can be rewarded with ideas 
which will enrich his own experience as 
a leader of worship. Younger ministers 
will find guidance from the head and 
heart of an old master for the trends 
and tones which they will wish to be 
vital in their ministry; and older men 
will find it useful in freeing them from 
habits and customs which tend to 
sterility I have read the book with care. 
Now, I shall study it with diligence. 

Z. V. ROBERSON. 

Roanoke, Va. 








Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


BOOK STORE 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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THE 
QUEST 
FOR 
INNER 
PEACE 


By William E. Park 


to Dr. Park’s 


previous book, the present volume 


A companion 


contains a group of sermons 
preached in schools and colleges 
The au- 


thor feels that, since the Chris- 


throughout the country. 


tian religion was founded by a 
young man who died at the age of 
thirty-three,” its spirit and mes- 
sage should be youthful. The re- 
sponse to these sermons, when 
preached to adult congregations, 
convinces Dr. Park that perhaps 
all sermons should be written for 


young people. 


THE QUEST FOR INNER 
PEACE 
is interesting, direct, full of both 
pertinent original thinking and a 
fine sparkle of humor and imagi- 
nation. Dr. Park has an unusual 
command of psychology, modern 
and broad in spirit, and yet with 
solid content. Everyone will wel- 
come this new book, as well as the 
readers of Dr. Park’s previous 


book ‘‘Narrow Is the Way.’’ $2.50 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 11 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE FAMILY READING CLUB 
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i YOUR CHOICE OF 
WHOLESOME BEST- SELLERS! 


TO PROVE THAT BOOKS OF PERMANENT MERIT 
CAN BE INTERESTING, ENTERTAINING, ENJOYABLE 


OU are invited to accept — free with 
membership in the Family Reading Club 

— your choice of the four best-sellers shown 
at the right. We make this offer to demon- |] _,_ Christian Herald says: 
strate to you the kind of stimulating, worth- 
while reading entertainment you will receive 
as a member of this important new book club. 
Read, below, about the many interesting 
advantages Family Reading Club member- 
am brings to you and your family; then 
make your choice of any one of the advance 
“bonus” books described and mail the coupon 
today. It is mot necessary for you to send 
any money at this time — just the coupon. 


mily Leading 


STIMULATING, WHOLESOME BOOKS WITHOUT SENSATIONALISM 


Intelligent and discriminating families 
throughout America have long been 
searching for a service which would 
bring them the exhilaration of reading 
genuinely delightful books of perma- 
nent literary merit. Now at last the 
Family Reading Club has been founded 
for that purpose: to find for you among 
all the thousands of books published 
each year just those which can meet the 
high Club standards of interest, enter- 
tainment, enjoyment without resorting 
to objectionable sensationalism. 


Books for the Whole Family 
Every month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet 
these Family Reading Club standards. 
Our Board of Editors then selects the 
book it can recommend most enthusi- 
astically to members. These are the 
books which every member of your 
family can read—books to be read with 
pleasure, remembered and discussed 
with delight, and retained in your home 
library with pride. These are books 
which will strive for the majesty and 
beauty of such classics as ‘The Robe,” 
“How Green Was My Valley,”” “My 
Friend Flicka,’ or “Random Harvest.” 


No Charge for Membership 
There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club. You pay only 
$1.89 each for the books you decide to 
purchase after reading about them in 
the complete book review which will 
come to your home each month. And 
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DR. DANIEL A. POLING, 
Editor of the 


“We are particularly happy 
| to welcome new publisher 
| allies in the case of decent 
America against indecent 
| books. The new Family Club 
| idea promises to become avital 
| fixture in American family 
reading. With such a pro- 
gram the future of the Ameri- 
can reading public for both 
youth and age has finer pros- 
pects than for any previous 
time within two decades.” 











it is mot necessary to purchase a book 
every month — only four each year! All 
selections will be new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound; each will be 
a welcome addition to your library. And 
your books will be delivered to your 
door by the postman — ready to read, 
with no bother on your part! 

Free “Bonus” Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“bonus” book free for each four Club 
selections you purchase—books of the 
same high quality as the selections. The 
purchase of books from the Club for 
only $1.89 each—instead of the pub- 
lishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 
to $4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of 
your book money. And when the 
value of the “bonus” books you [™ 
get free is figured in, you will Y 
actually save about 50% of your 
book money! 


Join Now—Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club 


Wry oven Ione CECE Cree 
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‘THESE NEW, 


Here are four typical selections 
of the newly-formed Family Read- 
ing Club. Just tell us—on the cou- 
pon—which one you want FREE 
as our membership gift to you! 


LYDIA BAILEY 
By Kenneth Roberts 
Another great Ken- 
neth Roberts novel 
based on American 
history. Here's 
young Albion Ham- 
in fighting for jus- 
tice, freedom, and 
Lydia Bailey! Pub- 
lisher’s price, $3.00. 


THE THRESHER 
By Herbert Krause 
The rich story of a 
man’s strange need 
and eventual greed 
for power! Ic is an 
epi of those men 
who get their liv- 
ing from the re- 
morseless soil. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $3.00. 


YOUNG CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 
America’s best-loved 
young couple face 
the most difficult 
problem of their en- 
tire married life. 
The most entertain- 
ing of the famous 
Claudia novels ! Pub- 
lisher’s price, $2.50, 


DRIFTWOOD 
VALLEY 
By Theodora C. 
Stanwell-Fletcher j “seen 
. OL 
They spent two { [rift F 
years in the wilder- ' \ alley 
ness—he a scientist | meet 
and she a writer! | J 
Dr. Daniel Poling Ged 
says: “A glorious : 
story for the heart 
of the world.’’ Pub- 
lisher’s price, $4.00. 


— a 
OUR FIRST BOOK FREE! 


(Write in title of the book you want free) 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 3CH 


which will appeal to the finer 
instincts of every member of 
your family, and if you want to 
e ‘‘up-to-date’’ on books which 
you can read with real enjoyment 
and without apology—let us send 
you your choice of these free ad- 
vance “bonus” books for joining 
now. But as we must limit our 
membership to the number of 
books we have contracted for, 
we urge you to avoid delay by 
mailing the coupon NOW. 


mily Heading (lub 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


| 
L 


Mineola, New York 


Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club 
and send me FREE a copy of the book I have 
requested above. Each month you will send me 
a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection— 
which I may accept or reject as I choose. For 
every four Club selections | purchase, you will 
send me an extra book absolutely free as a 
bonus. There are no membership dues or fees— 
only the requirement that I accept a minimum 
of four Club selections during the coming twelve 
months at only $1.89 each, plus postage. (If you 
wish, you may start your subscription with any 
other selection shown at the special Family Read- 
ing Club price of $1.89; check book wanted.) 


(J Lydia Bailey [j The Thresher (] Young Claudia 
(C) Driftwood Valley 
Mr. 


Mrs. 
Mus 


Street and No 





State 
Age, if 
Occupation.... 
Same price in Canada; 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
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